Turi - Windsor Locks: One Way 


(Story of emigrants from Turi, Italy to Windsor Locks in early 1900s) 
by Raffaele Valentini 


- Published in ‘i/ paese’ n. 300 in Turi, Italy in Jan. 2022 
- English Translation (March 2022) by Mel Montemerlo 


| owe the work of the pages of this article largely to Mel Montemerlo. Mel is one 
of the descendants of the Colapietro family (grandson of Vito Colapietro) with 
whom | have been in frequent contact for some time. <Raffaele Valentini> 


Windsor Locks is located on the 
Connecticut River, near the Enfield Rapids. It 
is a small town, as is Turi. It is equidistant from 
the densely populated cities of Springfield MA 
and Hartford CT. Boston and New York are 
approximately two hours away. It wasnamed —_ 
after a series of locks on the canal that was a | 
built in 1829, thanks to the labor of over 400 
lrish workers who dug the canal. The Windsor Locks Canal was built to 
transport people and goods around the Enfield Rapids, and to provide water 
power so that factories could be built along the canal. When the railroad came 
through Windsor Locks in 1845, goods and people were no longer transported 
via the canal. The water power for factories enabled Windsor Locks to become 
an industrial center. The factories needed workers, and thus provided jobs to 
emigrants. Windsor Locks’ fertile soil was perfect for growing tobacco. Until 
1833, the area was still called “Pine Meadow”, and was part of the town of 
Windsor. Windsor Locks was incorporated as a separate town in 1854. The 
earliest inhabitants of the area were Indians. The earliest settlers of the area 
were Englishmen, who had originally settled in Massachusetts. They were joined 
by emigrants from Italy, Poland, France, Ireland and other European countries. 
Each group brought their language, customs and heritage, and became an 
integral part of the town. 
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The purpose of writing this article was to learn about the lives of the 
emigrants from Turi, Italy, who settled in Windsor Locks, CT. It would have 
been good to be able to learn about the lives of Turesi immigrants to other 


towns and cities in North and South America. However the only information 
available was about those who settled in Windsor Locks. That information was 
found in Mel Montemerlo’s books on Windsor Locks history. A substantial slice 
of the history of Turi is linked to Windsor Locks. This was through the lives of 
emigrants from Turi, such as the four brothers of the Colapietro family, Tommaso 
Zaccheo, Rocco Bellini, and others who we will discuss in the following pages. 


Connecticut was one of the favorite regions of our emigrants due to its 
proximity to New York City, the place where they entered the United States. In 
fact, many families from Turi distinguished themselves in the life of Windsor 
Locks, such as the family of Tommaso Zaccheo. His first business was a 
restaurant. He turned the restaurant building into an automobile service station 
and gasoline station. Finally, he turned the building a business that sold 
automobiles. Tommaso was one of the founders of the Society of Saint Oronzo 
in Windsor Locks. One of his sons, whose name was John, later opened a 
restaurant in the state of Utah. The other son, who was named “Thomas”, in 
honor of his father, became a medical doctor. Thomas, like many other children 
and grandchildren of emigrants from Turi, went to visit Turi, the town that his 
parents were from. 


Most of the men in the following photo were from Turi. They were friends 
of Vito Colapietro, and were at Vito’s home for a dinner. 





Back: Joe Natale, Biaggio Cozzolingo, John Gasparro, Leo Lefemine, Vito Colapietro, Tonino Bellini 
Front: Giovanni Valentino, Raffae c Lefemine, Raffaele lacovazzi, Nick Bellini, Nick Divenere 
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Turi 1902 - 1914: 
- Out of 6,000 inhabitants of Turi, 1,150 emigrated to America. 


- 62 Turesi (people from Turi) settled in Windsor Locks. 


From 1870 to 
World War |, there 
were over 14 million 
ltalian emigrants. In 
the first ten years, 
the majority went to 
Europe. After 1886, - ches ; 
the Americas were mehy — ne nce 
the favorite place to oe LEZ 
go, especially the a ones Bae ie ” 
countries of at tee 
Argentina and Brazil Non SR 
in South America, \ seme 
where 23% of Italian 
emigrants went. By 
1905, 250 thousand Italians already resided in Buenos Aires. In the city of Sao 
Paulo, about half of the 260,000 inhabitants (112,000) were Italians. Emigration 
to the USA was also intensifying, which was caused by uncertainties in the 
nascent Kingdom of Italy. After 1901, when an average of 500,000 Italians left 
each year, four out of ten of them went to the United States. 
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1,150 Turesi arrived in America between 1902 and 1914, before the 
outbreak of World War |. This does not include those who had already crossed 
the ocean at the end of the nineteenth century. Connecticut was one of the 
American States most preferred by our emigrants, because it was close to 
where they landed, and because job opportunities existed. Windsor Locks, 
Waterbury, Hartford, New Britain, Bristol, and Thompsonville were the cities 
most favored by the people from Turi who went to live in America. From the 
data in our possession, from 1902 to 1914, about 67 people from Turi emigrated 
to Windsor Locks. But surely others had already arrived there before, towards 
the end of the previous century. In 1900, the local Catholic parish of Saint Mary 
had 1900 faithful. About 1600 were Irish, and 300 were Italians and French. 


Of the 67 Turesi emigrants who reached Windsor Locks in about ten 
years, 55 were men, seven were women, and five were children under the age of 
10. Their average age was 25 years. Thirty were farmers. One was a tailor. 

Two were laborers. One of them, Vito Antonio D’Aprile, was a 28 year old 
watchmaker. Twelve of them could neither read nor write. 


While some arrived earlier, in 1902 the first Turesi to arrive in the town of 
Windsor were members of the family of Vito Michele Di Venere (89 years old), his 
wife Vittoria Di Noia (29 years old), and their child, Angelo Di Venere (10 years 
old). They embarked on the ship, Hesperia, in Naples, on October 17, 1902, 
and landed in America on November 5, 1902. Many of the others from Turi 
joined family members in Windsor Locks, who had already arrived (fathers, 
mothers, brothers, cousins, godparents, husbands and wives). 


Domenico Massaro, a 54 year old peasant, was the oldest Turese to make 
the trip in the timeframe we are speaking of. He joined his wife, Maria, who was 
already living in Windsor Locks. 


The youngest of the 67 Turesi emigrants were two brothers: Vito Di 
Venere, who was three years old, and his brother, Giuseppe, who was six years 
old. They were the of children of 30 year old Maria Cicoria, a woman farmer, 
who travelled with them. They embarked on the ship, California, in Naples, on 
June 13, 1903. They landed in America on June 30. There, they met their father 
Francesco Di Venere, who was already residing in Windsor Locks. There was 
also a 4-year-old girl named Martina Luparelli, who travelled with her mother. 
When they arrived, they joined her father, Nicola Luparelli. 


Year after year, our fellow countrymen went to reside in Windsor Locks. 
Surely, many of them were urged to make the trip by their relatives who had 
already made the trip years before, and who reassured them about the 
adventure of traveling to a “New kind of Turi” across the Atlantic. The 
surnames of the families from Turi who emigrated to Windsor Locks 
included: Diomede, Luparelli, Soada, Palmisano, Mancini, Colapietro, 
Giorgiole, Giannini, Fanelli, Esposito, Bellini, De Grisantis, Lerede, De 
Pascale, Centrone, Tria, Cistulli, Massaro, Sabino, Savino, Catucci, 
Cacciapaglia, Schettini, Lefemine, DiPinto, etc. 


The ticket for the voyage 


In the 1900-1920 time period, the duration of a ship’s voyage from Naples 
to New York was three to four weeks, which was later reduced to two weeks, 
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when ship constructions improved. Naples was the port of embarkation for 
everyone leaving Italy for America. Then, everyone passed through Ellis Island 
before landing in New York City. The cost of the travel ticket was, on average, 
about 150 lire, or up to 190 lire for the best ships. In 1904, it took a farm worker 
about 100 days to earn about 100 lire. More than 2,000 people resided in the 
“hold” of the largest ships during the voyage, while the real capacity should 
have been 600-1000 passengers. [Source: Ellis Island Logs] 


Thank you, Mel Montemerlo 


All the photographs 
in this article were taken 
from the Windsor Locks 
History books written by 
Mel Montemerlo, which 
are reported below. Our 
gratitude and thanks go to 
Mel for his intense and 
passionate collaboration. 
Thus, for good reason, we 
could consider Mel to be 
one of our newly found 
fellow countrymen from 
overseas, who speaks 
English, and some Italian. 





Mel Montemerlo at Launch Control station at 
Here is some Kennedy Space Center in 2004. 
information about Mel. He 


was born on June 30, 1943. He is the first grandson of Vito Colapietro, and the 
oldest son of Vito’s daughter, Lena, who married Leo Montemerlo. Leo’s parents 
emigrated to Windsor Locks from Casalnoceto, Italy. Casalnoceto is in the north 
of Italy, near Tortona and Milan. 


Mel attended the Catholic University of America, where he graduated in 
Mathematics in 1964. He then attended the University of Connecticut, where he 
earned a Degree a Masters in Mathematics in 1966. In 1970, he received his 
PhD in Educational Psychology from Pennsylvania State University. He become 
an "Engineering Psychologist”. For about ten years he developed training 
programs, training devices, and cockpit equipment for commercial and military 


pilots. Then he managed NASA's program for the development of Artificial 
Intelligence and Robotics technology for use in Space projects. He retired from 
NASA in 2008. 


Aiter his retirement, he wrote four books on the history of his hometown 
of Windsor Locks. Those books contain the stories of the four Colapietro 
brothers from Turi, especially of his grandfather, Vito. T-e books tell how the 
Colapietro brothers established themselves in America. The books provide 
insights into Windsor Locks’ Italian-American heritage. Mel visited Turi in 1987. 
Today he lives in Maryland, but he remains very close to Windsor Locks. 


Two Photographs of Windsor Locks 


Aiter getting off of their ship to New York, the emigrants going to Windsor 
Locks might well have taken the train. If so, they got off at the Windsor Locks 
Railroad Station in the following photo. 


E. 
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Following is a photograph of Windsor Locks’ Main Street. Windsor Locks 
is said to be the only town in the United States with a “one-sided Main Street”. 
You can see that all of the shops are the left side of Main Street, and the 
railroad tracks, the canal, and the factories are on the right side. There is not 
much land between the railroad tracks and the Connecticut River. 
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Raffaele Valentini’s Interview with Mel Montemerlo, a 
“fellow countryman” from across the ocean. 


RAFFAELE: What language did Vito and Anna speak to each other, or with 
relatives and other friends? 


MEL - Vito and Anna always spoke in dialect of their native Turi, since they 
hadn't gone to school for a long time. They often used to mix Italian with 
English. We, the grandchildren, always spoke with them in English. In 
conversations with their Italian friends and relatives, they generally spoke in the 
Turi dialect, especially when they didn’t want the children to understand what 
they were saying. They often visited friends and family who lived in Connecticut 
and Massachusetts, most of whom were also from Turi. The food at the table 
were the dishes they had learned to cook in Turi. There was always plenty of 
wine. My grandfather, Vito, had a wine press in the back of his hotel. He made 
wine every year. My mother, Lena, learned to speak Italian when she was very 
young. She often spoke Italian with her parents and the others from Italy. 
“Grandpa Vito” and “Nonny Anna” wanted their five children to become “good 
Americans”, so that they would be successful in America. However, they never 
let their children and grandchildren forget their family's Italian heritage. 


RAFFAELE - Sometimes you refer to words like "nonny" and "zizi." Do you 
remember other words like these, in Italian or in dialect? 


MEL - | used to call my grandmother "Nonny". All of the grandchildren called 
them "Nonny and Grandpa." All of their brothers and sisters were called "Zia" 
and "Zizi". Examples are: "Zia Domenichella" and "Zizi Leo” Lefemine. Leo 
Lefemine was Anna’s brother. Growing up in Windsor Locks in the 1920s meant 
growing up in a town full of immigrants. A large percentage of the conversations 
in the town at that time were not in English. 


RAFFAELE: Did your grandparents ever talk to you about Turi? 


MEL: They often talked about the town they had lived in. They talked about 
their parents, friends, foods, things they did as children, etc. They still had 
many relatives in Turi with whom they often corresponded. They returned to visit 
Turi a few times. Anna returned more frequently. My grandfather, Vito, did not 
like to travel long distances as he got older. 


RAFFAELE: Who were Vito and Anna's parents, and Vito’s brothers? 


MEL: My grandfather, Vito Nicola Colapietro, was born in Turi in October 1883. 
He was the son of Vitantonio Colapietro (born January 2, 1842 and died May 22, 
1918), and Pasqualina Maria Lerede (born in Castellana on September 27, 1845 
and died July 16, 1932). Vito and Anna married in Turi on October 3, 1910. 
Grandfather Vito had three brothers: Pasquale, Giovanni and Leonardo. 
Pasquale was the first to arrive at Windsor Locks. Then came grandfather Vito, 
Leonardo and Giovanni. Pasquale helped Vito and Leonardo to create an 
income when they arrived. Later, Vito opened a store similar to that of his 
brother Pasquale. After some time, Leonardo set up a similar store and a pasta 
factory. Then he moved to Springfield (Massachusetts, which was ten miles 
away, and opened a fruit and vegetable shop, and continued run his pasta 
factory. Giovanni did not stay in America. He returned to Turi, got married and 
had his family there. 


RAFFAELE: Are you very attached to the memory of your Colapietro 
grandparents. 


MEL: Yes. | am very interested in the history of my family. | have many 
photographs of them, and | have learned much about their lives. To learn more 
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about them, | learned to read Italian. | don’t speak Italian well because there is 
no-one here to speak it with. Also, |am an amateur woodworker. | 
reconstructed three of the tables that they had in their apartment in the hotel. 
The dining room table in my house is the table that used to be in the dining room 
of their apartment. My daughter’s family now has a table that was used in the 
the Coly Hotel’s Dining Room. The kitchen table from Vito and Anna’s apartment 
is now used by my son’s family in the state of Washington. Those tables and 
chairs were purchased by my grandparents in about 1927. They are all in daily 
use in 2022, almost 100 years later. | have my grandparents’ photo collection, 
many of their letters and documents, and some of things that my grandmother 
sewed to make beautiful coverings for tables and chests of drawers. | want my 
children and grandchildren to know about their ancestors. 


RAFFAELE: Tell us about your mother, Lena, and your father, Leo. 


MEL: My mother, Lena Colapietro, daughter of Vito and Anna, taught History 
and Geography at Windsor Locks Middle School. She was very good mother, 
and a hard worker. She was loving, but strict. She 
married Leo Montemerlo, my father, whose parents 
came from the town of Casalnoceto, which is in the 
north of Italy, near Milan. They had three children: 
Melvin, John and Leonard. My father worked every 
night in the store of Vito Colapietro, his father-in-law, 
after having worked for a whole day in a paper mill 
near the canal. In the first years of their marriage, 
they lived in an apartment at the Coly Hotel. They 
lived their entire lives in Windsor Locks. From my 
mother, | inherited her passion for history. From my 
father, | learned of the value of hard work. 





Lena Montemerlo 


RAFFAELE: Have you ever visited Turi? 


MEL: Yes, | visited the town of Turi in 1987. | had been working at NASA for 
many years, and | was invited to a conference at the University of Bari. From 
Bari, | took the short train trip to Turi. It was an emotional experience. When | 
got off the train, | met a traffic policeman, and showed him the name and 
address of Mrs. Cristina (Lefemine) Di Palma, who was the sister of my 
grandmother, Anna. | asked him if he could show me in the direction to go. The 


policeman told me that he Knew Mrs DiPalma. He offered to walk with me to the 
apartment and to introduce me to her. | was amazed that the first person that | 
met in Turi knew my grandmother Anna’s sister, and that he knew where she 
lived. Sol! went to visit her at her home. | thought it would be difficult to have a 
good visit because of my limited ability to speak Italian. However it was a great 
visit. Then | went to see the town of Turi. | met other relatives in Turi, and | saw 
the houses where my grandparents lived when they were children. | saw the 
church where my grandparents got married. Turi is a beautiful town. My visit 
could not have been better. 


THE FOUR COLAPIETRO BROTHERS: 


Pasquale, Vito, Giovanni and Leonardo 
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Vito, Giovanni, Leonardo and Pasquale Parents of Pasquale, Giovanni, 


Vito and Leonardo 
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Three Colapietro Families - about 1914 
Vito and Anna Pasquale and Grazia Leonardo and Stella 
Tony Angelo Tony Anna Esther Tony 


In the above photo of the four Colapietro brothers, and in the photo of the 
three Colapietro families, everyone was dressed very well. The purpose of these 
photos was to help convince other family members and friends to move to the 
United States, the place where poor immigrants could do well. In the early 
1900s, Italy was an agricultural country, and families living in the countryside 
were going through desperate times. 


1) PASQUALE - was known as "Patsy Coly" 


Pasquale was born in Turi on September 27,1880, and died in Rome on 
September 30, 1948). In Windsor Locks, he was known by the Americanized 
name of “Patsy Coly”. He was the first of the four brothers to arrive at Windsor 
Locks, probably in 1903 at the age of 23 years. He helped his three brothers 
emigrate to Windsor Locks from Turi. It was customary at that time, for the first 
Italian family member who had already emigrated to America, to help other 
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family members make the trip to the new world, and to help them find work 
when they arrived. 
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Pasquale Colapietro's Store, Main St., Windsor Locks, Conn, about 1906. 
Pasquale (Patsy), daughter Pasqualina (Esther), Vito Colapietro, Grazia (Grace - Patsy's wife), Leo Colapietro. 


Patsy came to the United States first, then his brothers Vito and Leo came. 
This store was next to (north of) Tom Zaccheo’s garage, across from the Warehouse Point bridge. 


Patsy had one of the three stores in that building. 


After Pasquale, Vito, who was 20 years old at the time, arrived in 
America, on the steamship, Calabria on June 3, 1904. About a year later, 
Giovanni (28 years old) and Leonardo (18 years old), embarked together in 
Naples on April 15, 1905 on the ship, Neustria. They arrived in America on May 
2, 1905. Giovanni, however, after a few years, decided to return to Turi, leaving 
his three brothers to their American fate. The four brothers were the sons of 
Vitantonio Colapietro and Pasqua Maria Lerede, who remained in Turi. 


Pasquale hired Vito and Leonardo to work in his store on Main Street in 
Windsor Locks. They sold fruit, cigars, tobacco, groceries, sweets, ice cream, 
postcards and toys, and imported olive oil. If you walked into Patsy's shop to 
buy something and he didn't have it, he would send you to Leonardo's shop 
which was a short distance away on Main Street. If Leonardo didn't have what 
you were looking for, he would send you to Vito's store, which was in the Hotel 
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building. The recurring commercial slogan was: "The Colapietro brothers always 
get you what you are looking for.” 


2) Vito Colapietro - he came with nothing but a desire to succeed 


When Vito Colapietro arrived in the United States on June 3, 1904, he 
didn’t have a penny in his pocket, and he couldn’t speak English. He started 
working in the store of his brother Pasquale, who emigrated a few years earlier. 
Pasquale’s candy store on Main Street. It was one of the first shops in Windsor 
Locks to have an ice cream counter. Vito was also employed as a laborer in the 
building of a bridge across the Connecticut River from Windsor Locks to 
Warehouse Point. One day, he fell from the bridge into the river. Luckily, he 
was saved by aman who was fishing in a small boat. 





Vito Nicola Colapietro, 1913 


Years later, when Vito had his own store, he never allowed the man who 
saved his life, to pay for what he got to drink or eat in his shop. The 
“confectionary stores" of Pasquale, Vito and Leonardo were very similar. They 
had an ice cream and candy counter on one side, and another counter on the 
opposite side, to sell a wide variety of products such as fruits, vegetables, 
cigars, tobacco and related products, magazines, postcards, toys, imported 
olive oil. They also sold drinks: grapefruit juices, orange juice, cold drinks, milk 
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shakes, malted milk, syrups. The counter was made of marble. These shops 
were generally run by Italian emigrants such as Vito, Leonardo and Pasquale 
Colapietro, Dominick Alfano and Leo Viola. 


After about five years of America, Vito returned to Turi in 1909, where he 
married Anna Lefemine. In the following year, on November 20, 1910, he 
returned to Windsor Locks with his young wife. By then, he was 27 years old, 
and Anna was just 19. They first lived in a white house on Oak Street. It wasn’t 
long before their first two children, Antonio and Angelo, were born. Vito worked 
hard. After about ten years in America, around 1916, Vito bought a hotel from 
John J. Byrnes. Vito learned about hotel management from Mr. Byrnes, having 
rented a store in the hotel from him for a number of years. Vito had a 
hardworking and an honest life. He had the soul of an entrepreneur. He, 
Pasquale and Leonardo bought three of the largest buildings on Main Street. 
They became quite successful. The Hotel was on Main Street, across from the 
train station. It was known as the "Windsor Locks Hotel”, and later became 
popularly known as "Coly's Hotel" (due to the Americanized surname of 
Colapietro). There were three shops on the street level. 


In an article of the time (See photo of the article below), in an Italian 
American newspaper, we read: 


“Countrymen who do themselves honor. The Byrnes Hotel on Main Street was 
sold last Tuesday by owner John Byrnes, now a resident of Hartford, to our 
countryman, Vito Colapietro, who owns the beautiful fruit shop located in the 
same building. The purchase represents one of the largest property deals in 
this municipality. The building spans 82 feet across Main Street opposite the 
train station, and occupies one of the most sought after spots in the city. The 
Hotel itself is one of the oldest institutions in the city, having been run for many 
years by the late Henry Cutler and his wife who passionately dedicated 
themselves to perfecting an establishment that had to respond to modern 
needs. Passed to the hands of his son, he sold the hotel 5 years ago to Mr. 
Byrnes, who in this period, made many useful changes both inside and outside 
the property, thus obtaining three new large rooms on the ground floor and the 
complete renovation. of the three upper floors. Mr. Colapietro will not make any 
changes in the management of the Hotel. The building will represent a simple 
capital investment for the new owner. Our congratulations go to our compatriot, 
Vito Colapietro, who has been able to profit so well from the opportunities that 
this country offers, with best wishes for the most rosy and prosperous future. “ 
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Below is a 1932 photo of Vito Colapietro his young son, Leo, and Mr. 
Moses Goldfarb, who owned the building next to the hotel. The three are in 
front of the "Windsor Locks Hotel”, which became known as "Coly's Hotel". 
Vito’s son, Leo, became a pilot in the U.S. Navy. His companions called him 
“Pete”, a nickname that he always carried with him. The nickname came from 
the difficulty of pronouncing “Colapietro” correctly, so they simplified it to 
“Pete”. People who tried to pronounce “Colapietro” usually said "Cola pete tro”. 





L'Hotel Byrnes in Windsor Locks, Conn. 
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In 1926, a tragic accident occurred. While the hotel was closed for 
restoration work, it suffered a major fire. This was a very painful incident. 
However, it did not weaken the enterprising spirit of an emigrant. In fact, Vito 
immediately got a loan from the bank to rebuild the hotel. He had the hotel 
redesigned, with three shops on the street level, and an entrance to the 
apartments, as had the old owner, John J. Byrnes. He also enlarged the back 
of the building to add more rooms, and set up a large apartment for his family on 
the first floor. 


When Vito Colapietro ran his hotel, his customers were mainly people 
engaged in various businesses and jobs in the town or nearby. Some stayed for 
weeks. Others stayed for months. Some lived there! One of the permanent 
guests was Dave Magliora, who was the manager of the “Rialto Theater" in 
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Windsor Locks. During the Second World War, many of the guests of the Hotel 
were military men. In some ways, the hotel was not a modern hotel. Rather, it 
had the layout of an old-style hotel for working men. Each room had its own 
sink, but the showers and the toilets were in common use for those staying on 
the same floor. In the late 1800s and early 1900s, the only people who travelled 
for business, or worked away from home, were men, not women. Because of 
this, the “old style” hotel worked for those times. For as long as Vito had the 
hotel, he also ran his shop on Main Street. It was also the place where the 
guests of the rooms came to pay their bills. The Windsor Locks Hotel, popularly 
called "Coly's Hotel" because "Colapietro" was a difficult word to pronounce, 
made his family fortune. 


Vito and Anna had five children, four of whom went to college. Four of 
them got married and started families. Vito and Anna were very generous 
people. Mel Montemerlo said: "My grandmother, Anna Colapietro, once said 
that if they had kept a nickel for every dollar given to help other people, they 
would have been very rich. Italian immigrants at that time, helped their family 
and friends in Italy to come to the USA. Sometimes they gave them some 
money to make the trip, and to find a place to live and to work when they 
arrived. However, these weren't real 
loans. They were rarely repaid. Once a 
new business was started and 
established, it was expected that they 
would help others make the trip from 
Italy. Vito was a member of the Church of 
saint Mary, a member of the "Knights of 
Columbus", and President of the “Saint 
Oronzo Society." He was a family man. 
He loved his children and grandchildren. 
And although born in Italy, Vito Colapietro 
was a true American. Four of his sons 
fought in World War II under the stars and 
stripes flag. All returned home safely 
after the war. See the photo on the right. 
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John, Pete, Angelo & Tony Colapietro 


The history of the Hotel is not just a history of the building, but of the life 
and business it brought with it, and of the people who owned it, and kept It 
going. The Hotel was their home from the 1920s until Vito and Anna passed 
away. The hotel was demolished in the 1970s, when the Town of Windsor Locks 
redesigned Main Street in a more modern way, bought all the commercial 
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businesses on the street, and demolished the old structures. Times were 
changing. The Hotel on Main Street was no longer needed in the town. The 
factories along the canal had gone out of business, and all of the new growth in 
town was on the other side of Windsor Locks, near the airport. 


Vito Colapietro passed away on June 17, 1972. He ran his hotel for about 
half a century. The hotel preceded the Railway Station, which was built in 1875. 
Vito Colapietro was one of the emigrants who came from Turi to Windsor Locks, 
and became a successful businessman. He and Anna were great examples for 
their children and grandchildren. They left a good mark in the history on the 
small town of Windsor Locks. 


3) Giovanni Colapietro - the only brother to return 


Giovanni Colapietro was 28 when he embarked on the 'Neustria’ ship in 
Naples, on April 15, 1905, together with his 18-year-old brother, Leonardo. They 
arrived in America on February 5, 1905. Giovanni was the eldest of the four 
Colapietro brothers. He was born in Turi in 1877, and died in Rome on February 
14, 1955, where he had gone to live with his daughter, Maria. 





— amare a —_— =. 

Giovanni & Pasqualina (Zaccheo) Colapietro with their children 

Fr. Antonio, Maria (later Nardelli) and Fr. Giovanni 
Turi, Italy 


Giovanni returned to Turi and married Pasqualina Zaccheo, daughter of 
Giovanni Zaccheo and Matilde Lerede. He was the only one of the three 
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brothers to return to Turi, where he lived until about 1953. On a couple of 
occasions, he returned to America to visit his brothers. He had two sons and a 
daughter named Maria, who was born on April 4, 1928. Both of Giovanni’s 
sons became Catholic priests. The Rev. Giovanni Colapietro, settled in Lecce, 
Italy, and the Rev. Antonio Colapietro emigrated to New London, Connecticut. 


He was known in the family as “Father Antoniuccio” 


Vito and Anna always had big family dinners on Christmas and on Easter. 
Father Antoniuccio came to every one of those dinners, as did Vito and Anna’s 
relatives who lived in Connecticut and Massachusetts. Father Antoniuccio 
celebrated the mass at his uncle Leonardo's funeral. 


4) LEONARDO COLAPIETRO - a jovial man 


Leonardo was the youngest of the four Colapietro brothers who left Turi 
and landed in America in search of a better life. Fortune was not to be found on 
every street corner. It came with sweat, a desire to succeed, and some luck. 


Leonardo (18) and his brother Giovanni (28) embarked in Naples on April 
15, 1905 on the ship Neustria, and arrived in America on May 2, 1905. 





Stella (Romito) and Leonardo Colapietro 


th their chi "Zia Stella and Nonny" 
with their children Esther, Armand and Tony, about 1921 aE EEE OE AONE 


Stella and Anna Colaptetro 
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Both joined Pasquale, the older brother who had emigrated previously. 
Pasquale gave Leonardo and Vito jobs in his store on Windsor Locks’ Main 
Street, where he sold fruit and various products, but nothing alcoholic. After they 
were in Windsor Locks for a while, they both return to Italy for a short time to 
look for wives. Leonardo married Stella Romito. They were a beautiful couple, 
full of hope and trust. They managed to create a successful life for themselves 
and their family. 


In short, they accomplished what they had planned. Leo, when he came 
to America, was just past his teens. In Windsor Locks, Leonardo (Zizi Leone) 
established his shop at the Mather block on Main Street. He was always at 
work, and always had a big smile. He was a jovial man. Everyone called him 
"Zizi Leone". His wife was "Zia Stella”. She was a great friend of Nonny Anna, 
the wife of Vito Colapietro. They were distinguished women. Leonardo started 
a small factory to produce pasta. It was called the "Windsor Locks Macaroni 
Manufacturing Company”. He also had a shop that sold not only pasta, but 
other miscellaneous items as well. It was similar to the stores of his brothers. 
On Main Street, you could see the men working in the factory to make the pasta, 
and get it ready for shipment. 


In 1924 there was a fire in the city that began in Leonardo's pasta factory. 
On January 2, 1924, the “Springfield Republican" wrote a long story about the 
event. It said that the fire had broken out where the company's electric motors 
were, and then spread to Leonardo's store on the street level. Some damages 
were reimbursed by the insurance company, but only partially covered the 
losses incurred. 


Immediately after the fire, Leonardo left the factory and shop on Main 
Street of Windsor Locks, and moved his businesses to 878 Main Street in the 
Italian district of Springfield, Massachusetts. He opened the "Windsor Locks 
Supermarket" and the "Windsor Locks Macaroni Manufacturing Co”. He used 
the old names because he loved Windsor Locks so much. The new "Windsor 
Locks Macaroni Manufacturing Company" in Springfield is larger than the first. 
Leonardo improved the way of producing energy and heat, and he reduced the 
pasta’s drying time significantly. The business recorded a 33% increase in 
profits in the first year. This was reported by a newspaper of the time. 


Leonardo’s sons had good careers, and achieved good results in life. For 
much of their lives, they worked in their father’s businesses. Leonardo 
Colapietro lived a full and happy life. He died in January 1961. The Springfield 
Union of January 22, 1961 had his obituary. It recalled that Leonardo was born 
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on September 29,1896 in Turi which was in the province of Bari. He was the son 
of Antonio and Pasqua (Lerede) Colapietro, and was one of the four brothers 
who had come to America 55 years earlier to settle in Windsor Locks. There, he 
had founded his own pasta company, the first business of its kind in the 
Connecticut Valley. His funeral was celebrated by the Rev. Antonio Colapietro, 
son of his brother Giovanni. The priest had also moved to America. 


The Saint Oronzo Society of Windsor Locks 
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St. Oronzo celebration, St. Mary's Church, Windsor Locks, Conn. 
Vito Colapietro, President of St. Oronzo Society standing in front of statue 


By 1919, the emigrants from Turi had been in Windsor Locks for almost 20 
years. They had fully integrated into the “New World”, where they had 
undertaken various commercial activities, and work in general. Thanks to their 
sweat and their desire to succeed, they enjoyed a good standard of living. 
However they missed some of the culture of their hometown, Turi. They needed 
to bring more of that culture to Windsor Locks. To this end, they organized the 
feast of Saint Oronzo, and an organization, “The Saint Oronzo Society”, to make 
the festival happen annually. The Patron Saint of their homeland, became the 
Patron Saint of their new town. The folks from Turi had brought with them an 
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indelible part of the culture of their country. The Society bought land for their 
headquarters near the canal on Main Street, and organized the festival every 
year. 


The Saint Oronzo Society was founded in 1919. From a newspaper article 
of 1961, we learn that Mr. Rocco Bellini, who was president of the Society for 22 
years, received an acknowledgment from Pope John XxXiIll for the successful 
work of the Saint Oronzo Society. Mr. Bellini was born in Turi and came to 
America in 1909. He came from Turi and began his new life in Windsor Locks. 
He ran a paint and wallpaper shop on Spring Street. 


St. Oronzo Feast Day 
Celebrated Sunday 


The annual observance of the feast 
of St. Oronzo, patron saint of the 
south section of Italy will be held 
Sunday afternoon and evening under 





. ris a6 was an i auspices of the St. Oronzo Society of 
© | \ this town. 
fo iu The day’s program will open Sun- 


day morning with a high mass in St. 
Mary’s church at 11 o’clock. In the 
tT PT Per: afternoon at 1 o’clock a band concert 
NE GRAY} tented od sed healed Og will be held in the central section of 
; my 4% the town by the Stella Italia Band of 
A\ TP eee Hartford, and this will be followed by 
| a parade which will get underway at 

2 o'clock. 

In the evening from 7 to 11 o'clock 
at the park grounds on Chestnut 
street, the S'ella Italia Band will pre- 
sent a concert, following which a dis- 

: aN: » presented. 
will sponsor 
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an evel , rc incing at the 

: pavilion in the park Saturday evening, 

St. Oronzo parade at corner to which the public is invited to attend 
of Main St. and Spring St. and take part. 


In 1938, Mr. Bellini was elected the 5th president of the Society. The 
previous Presidents were: Leo Colapietro, Raffaele Lefemine, James Tria and 
Vito Colapietro. This "Saint Oronzo Society" also included people from Turi who 
lived in the area of Northern Connecticut and Massachusetts. From 1919 until 
the 1970s, the Festival took place every year. The appointed day, which was a 
Sunday in late August. It started with a Mass in St. Mary's Church at 11 am. In 
the afternoon the band performed in a small opening concert. The procession 
started at 2 pm, and it went through the streets of Windsor Locks. The band 
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played, and people pinned money on the statue. In the evening, everyone went 
to “St. Oronzo Park” on Southwest Avenue in Windsor Locks, which was the 
new headquarters of the Saint Oronzo Society. The band would give a concert, 
which was followed by a beautiful display of fireworks. There was plenty of 
Italian food. It wasn’t just the Italians of Windsor Locks who participated. The 
whole town participated. Every year, there would be an article about the festival 
in the local newspaper. There was a Polish restaurant, owned by Charles 
Tenerowicz, which had a big St. Oronzo celebration every year. They specialized 
both in Polish and Italian food. The different cultures which came to Windsor 
Locks were becoming less distinct. 


According to a publication printed for St. Mary’s Parish’s 150th 
anniversary, there was a time when the statue of the Saint was “ being held 
hostage” by the Pastor of Saint Mary's church, whose name was Father 
Finnance. In 1962, the Pastor asked the Society of St. Oronzo for a fee of $80 
to allow the statue to be taken out of the church, and put in procession around 
the city. This irritated the members of the Saint Oronzo Society, and they took 
matters into their own hands. They went to St. Mary’s Church, and took the 
statue, and used in the parade. Father Finnance died shortly thereafter, and the 
Festival was carried out as usual, every year, until it stopped in the 1970s. 


As Windsor Locks moved from 1900 to 1970, the inhabitants of the town 
changed. From 1900-1920, Windsor Locks was a town of immigrants from 
many countries. As you walked down the streets and into the shops, you heard 
conversations in many languages. By the 1970s, most of the immigrants from 
1900-1920 had passed away, and virtually all conversations were in English. 
Their children and grandchildren were still in town. There were, for example, 
many more Colapietros in town in 1960 than in 1920. However, in 1960, only a 
few people in town could still soeak Italian. The same was true for the 
immigrants from the other countries. 


As a result, the needs of the people of the town changed. For example, 
in 1920, the functions of the Polish Club and of the Italian Club, were to provide 
a place where their members could come and relax with people who spoke their 
language and shared their customs from the “old country”. As time went on, 
the need for that gradually disappeared. As you would expect, the population 
of the town became more “homogenized”. Everyone spoke the same language, 
and people of all nationalities went to the same schools. The old custom of 
marrying someone of the same nationality had disappeared. 
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In 2022, the older people of Windsor Locks look back on the annual Saint 
Oronzo Festival with warm feelings. The younger people never experienced it, 
and don’t know about it. 


The need for a “Saint Oronzo Society” was no longer strong, and the 
annual event was finally cancelled. Similar changes happened with the Polish 
Club and the Irish Club. The world had changed. It was no longer necessary to 
continue the old rites and traditions from across the Atlantic. The moorings to 
ancient origins were no longer necessary. 


PS. | owe this little research work to Mel Montemerlo and to the kindness 
of Mrs. Eileen E. Pearce, librarian of the Windsor Locks Public Library. | would 
also like to mention the 2003 book of Leslie Matthews-Stansfield, "Images of 
Windsor Locks”. Below are photos of the four books of Windsor Locks History 
that were written by Mel Montemerlo. 


Thank you very much. 


Raffaele Valentini (Turi, Italy) 


Windsor Locks History Windsor Locks History: 


Volume Il 


Windsor Locks History: 
Volume Ill 





Mel Montemerlo’s four books 
on Windsor Locks History 
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